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ABSTRACT 

Five articles in this newsletter examine Hmong 
refugees m the United States, describing how they are faring in 
various communities around the country, explaining how their 
experiences in Laos influences their behavior and attitudes, and 
examining the challenges being faced by the youth. A list is provided 
that gives a breakdown of the Hmong population in the United States 
by state. The articles presented include: "No Strangers to Change"; 
"Hmonc Self-sufficiency : Community Differences"; "Kue Chaw: Leader of 
the Blue Ridge Hmong"; "Prospects Brighten in Fresno"; and "Young 
Adults Face Tough Choices." (GLR) 
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Perspecftves on Refugee Resetthmenf 




by Donald A. Ranard 
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Jhe nuinber oi Hmong refugees bemg resettled in (he L'.S. has increased dramaiicahy in the past two years, again 
raising concerns aboui (his group's adaptability. Five artiJes in this issue oflr\ America take a fresh look at Hmong 
refugees in the U.S., describing how they at^ faring in various communities around the country, explaining how their 
experiences m Laos miluemje (heir behaviui and attitudes, and examining the challenges being faced by young adults. 



No Strangers to Change 



"The most disadvantaged of the Indochinese refugee 
groups are the ... Hmong, who have left their remote 
mountain villages of northern Laos. Like Alice falling 
down a rabbit hole, they have suddenly found them- 
selves in a strange wovaerland where nothing is the 
same. Their pre-literate society has been dropped into 
the age of technology." 
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This excerpt from a newspaper 
article about Hmonj, refugees 
in the US. exemplifies a com- 
mon tendency to. portray the 
Hmong journey to America as a 
sudden crossing from tradition- 
al to modem life — with no in- 
tervening exposure to change. 
But a look at recent Hmong 
history in Laos shov;s that the 
Hmong experience there is far 
more complex than we are of- 
ten led to believe. For the 
Hmong in America, the process 
of change— and the challenge 
of adjusting to it— began long 
>^fore they came here. 

"Adaptation to life in 
America continues the process 
which has been going on 
through the lifetimes of the 
Hmong who are here," writes 



William Smalley, a linguist 
with over 20 years involve- 
ment with the Hmong. 

The journey to Amenca is 
not the first large-scale migra 
tion of the Hmong. Hmong leg- 
«3nds tell of migrations from an 
original homeland to Siberia 
a."^d from Siberia to China. 
The Kmong ir. America are de- 
scendents of groups who mi- 
grated to Laos in the early 
part of the 19th century from 
southern Qiina. 

At first, the Hmong in 
Laos kept to their mountains, 
avoiding contact as muc 
possible with the lowland j 
and the French. But after 
World War II, groups of 
Hmong traders began to ven- 
ture into the Lao provincial 
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centers; some eventually 
moved closer to these towns. 
Others took up rice farming in 
the lowlands. During this per- 
iod, the Hmong began to make 
more use of Western medicine, 
administered in Lao hospitals. 
Lao schools were established 
in areas near Hmong villages, 
and some of the most able 
Hmong students were sent to 
Lao towns to study. A few went 
to France. 

Establishing a 'looperative 
relationship with the Lao/ 
French government, the Hmong 
began to participate more in 
national life and became the 
only non-Lao ethnic group to 
have a provincial chief to rep- 
resent them at the provincial 
lev 3L In 1 954, when the 
French turned over power to an 
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independent Laos, the Hmong were represented 
in the constitutional convention. 

In 1961, Hmong recruits joined the Royal Lao 
Government's fight against the Vietnamese- 
backed Pathet Lao as soldiers in a CIA-trained 
and -financed secret army.^ Their reasons were 
more practical than 
ideological: As mem- 
bers of a minority 
traditionally looked 
dov^n upon by the eth- 
nic Lao, they hoped 
that a victory for their 
side would improve 
their status in Laos, 
just as their support for 
the French/Lao gov- 
ernment had brought 
them political and so- 
cial advantage a gen- 
eration before. It was a 
decision with tragic 
consequences: 10% of 
the population was 
killed; another 30%— 
about 100,000 people- 
became r^^-ugees in 
their own land, set- 
tling into already ex- 
isting towns or in reset- 
tlement centers built 
for them. In many of 
these centers, they be- 
came dependent on ex* 
ternal aid, including 
U.S. rice drops — a de- 
pendency that for some 
would last until the 
end of the war and con- 
tinue in Thailand and 
the United States. 



/ Survey Shorn Inctedse 
m literacy ilates at Ban Vfnai 

hx a recent pajct^ ^'iitejr^cjr A<^<luisti[dtt of 
Hmong iRefoge^ w.'jiiajlaiicj,^ Lynelle Long 
discusses findfii^ 19^si4rvQ^<»Mucteditt 
Ban Viitai fhow 

t^% 6f adults at BajtVinai ar^ iitciate in 
one ox moxe languages an^ 63&ojfBan\ inai's 
^dtooHge diiiSrenartin Hiai primary school 

• Abontihreeifmesmorcmen tiira 
are !itente«^ 

• Men aretnost likely to be literate ittlao, 
followed by T|jatHcnong,anaBiglisK Women 
are mo$i:likefy likely to be literate in Hmong> 
foUbwedby iaoxTRaVahdEngHsb* The young 
are learning ihoreFtench^Eh^lishra^^ C!hinese 
ihzn their eldietS/ while the elderly, as a 
whole^ aten^t becoming literate in any 
language* 

These choiais reflecthow dififercnt genera- 
fipns viewtiieirfuttttesy^ays long* Moslelderly 
hope to nstimi tolaos and have therefore made 
little ejEfort to becamp literate in any language. 
Yotmgpeople^onftie other hand/hope to reset- 
tk in Ihird^oimtriee— hence their interest in 
French and.En^fehr The njiddle generation- 
unsure -whether to stty incaiitp or apply for re- 
settlement tn a third couitti^-^have .made 
choicer ba3ed on their pre^tsituation* 



Thus, many Hmong 
were refugees in their 

own county long before they fled to Thailand. 

Life in the Laotian resettlement centers 
brought more contact with the Lao as well as 
other ethnic groups. In many of the larger settle- 
ments, it brought exposure tc new fonns of tech- 
nology, guns, planes, helicopters, jeeps, trucks. 



farming machinery, electronic equipment. The 
larger settlements had public buildings, includ- 
ing schools, as well as stores run by Lao, Oiinese, 
and Indian merchants. 

With a population of over 30,000, Long 
Cheng — the military center for the secret war — 

became the biggest 
Hmong settlement m 
history and, although 
it appeared on no maps 
at the time, it was one 
of the largest towns m 
the country. It was a 
bustling place, a contra- 
dictory mixture, of the 
old and the new. Wom- 
en in traditional dress 
sewed pa ndau outside 
huts built in the tradi- 
tional manner, while 
planes and helicopters 
landed and took off 
without pause, and 
trucks and jeeps and 
small buses crowded 
with people cnsscrossed 
the base. Long Cheng of- 
fered new opportunities 
for the resourceful. Ac- 
cording to one account, 
"Some enterprising 
Hmong built an ice fac- 
tory at Long Cheng, 
while others opened re- 
staurants. . . . There 
were Hmong photogra- 
phers and Hmong den- 
tists, Hmong became 
tailors, bakers, cobblers, 
and radio repairmen. A 
new cottage industry, 
/ ^ the fabrication of 

brooms, blossomed in 
the outlying villages giving employment tc over 
200 Hmong fanulies." 

These new settlements required new forms of 
government, which in turn re4uired new forms of 
Hmong leadership. Most of the larger resettle- 
ment centers were operated by the military, and 



'Not all Hmong who fought in I-aos sided with the U.S.'backed Royal Lio government. According to one estimate, 
about 20% fought with the Pathet Lao. Others sought to remain neutral. 
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in some of the centers, hijji-ranking officers be- 
came clan leaders. Through their contact with 
American military personnel, these officers 
gained knowledge of Americau culture, language, 
and institutions. They were also among the first 
Hmong refugees to flee to Thailand, and because 
of their close ties to the American military, they 
were among the first ^!mong in Thai refugee 
camp>s to be accepted for resettlement to the U.S. 
Their backgrounds and the timing of their arri- 
val in the U.S. allowed many of them to assume 
positions of leadership in U.S. Hmong 
communities. 

The emergence of a small group of well- 
educated Hmong youth during the war years 
would have a later (though limited) impact on 
Hmong leadership patterns in the US. According 
to one estimate, by 1975, there were 600 Hmong 
students studying at the secondary-school level 
m Vieintiane, the Laotian capital. The Vien- 
tiane Hmong students formed their own organi- 
zation and elected their own leaders. With their 
knowledge of Western culture, languages, and in- 
stitutions, these students would later provide a 
new kind of Hmong leadership in the US. 

Life in Thai refugee camps, while similar in 
many ways to life in the large resettlement cen- 
ters in Laos, brought two important changes. One 
was less opportunity for economic independence. 
Unlike many of the Laotian resettlement centers. 



Thai camps offer no opportunity for farming and 
very little opportunity for other forms of 
employment. One can only guess at the psycho- 
logical effects of long-term dependence and idle 
ness. "1 feel like a tiger in a cage, and they've 
just opened the door," said one Hmong man who 
was on his way to the U.S. after 10 years in Ban 
Vinai. 'Tm happy to be free, but Tm afraid I 
won't survive." 

A 1986 survey in Ban Vinai indicated anoth- 
er change brought about by life in the camp: It 
found that nearly half of the adult population 
there is literate in one or more languages and 
well over half of the children are enrolled in 
Thai primary schools (see box, facing page). This 
is a significant development. A 1982 survey of 
refugee families in four U.S. cities showed only 
39% of Hmong adults literate in any language, 
and a 1981 survey of a West Coast Hmong commu 
nity showed that over 70% of adults had had no 
schooling in Laos. 

The Hmong in America, then, are no Strang- 
ers to change, indeed, more than a few have been 
willing partners in the process. "Some people 
had been swept along by the changing events, 
without learning to do much more than minimal 
coping for survival," Smalley writes, ""Others 
had responded to the new situations by learning 
new skills and adapting creatively to new 
opportunities." 0 




Pa ndau: a record of change 

This is a drawing of a pa ndau square 
produced by Mai Vue, a Hmong woman in 
Lansing, Michigan. It combines traditional 
Hmong patterns, English words, and Laotian 
symbolism (the three-headed elephant is the 
symbol of the Royal Lao GovernmenO. 

Weaving language into pa nc/auis not 
new, according to Hmong legend. Hmong 
stories tell of a time in China when the 
Hmong had their own kingdom a»id their 
own written language. According to legend, 
the Chinese threatened to execute anyone 
who used the Hmong language, so Hmong 
women tried to keep the script alive by 
weaving it into pa nd^u patterns. 
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Fres 



Dallas/Fort Worth 



IT is said that whenever two middle-aged Hmong men get 
together in Minneapolis/St. Paul, where most of the Hmong are on 
welfare, the talk tends to shift back and forth between two topics: 
what they used to do in Laos and what they plan to do when they 
go back. When the Hmong get together in Dallas, where everyone 
works and over half have bought their own homes, they talk about 
their salaries, their houses, and their children's education. 

Just as the Hmong experience in Laos is more complex than we 
are often lead to believe, so the Hmong experience in the U.S. is 
more varied than most accounts indicate. A 1985 govern- 
ment-commissioned report on Hmong resettlement offered as "one of 
its most important findings ... the variability of Hmong 

resettlement among 
different locales." 

Today, over 100,000 
Hmong live in over 70 
communities in 30 states, 
according to a new 
survey funded by the 
Office of Refugee 
Resettlement (ORR). 
While a majority of the 
Hmong in the U.S. still 
depend on welfare, a 
growing number of small 
Hmong communities are 
becoming self-sufficient. 
There are now 33 Hmong 
communities in the U.S. 
with employment rates 
of 80% or more. 

What accounts for 
these differences? Why are some Hmong communities thriving 
while others appear to be mired in a cycle of welfare dependency? 
According to Toyo Biddle, a Hmong resettlement specialist at 



Hmong Communities Discussed in This Article 

Mmncapolis/St. Paul 

Shcboygar 



Providence 



Morgan ton 
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Community Differences 



the Office of Refugee Resetaemenl, three factors 
account for a large part of the difference: local 
economic conditions, the size of the Hmong 
commu;iity, and the resettlement philosophy of 
Hmong leadership. 

Local economies make a difference 

One factor is the type of jobs available in a 
given locale. In areas of high Hmong 
employment, refugees are able to get jobs that 
provide health benefits and wage levels that 
enable their f^^milies to support themselves. 

The job markets in Dallas, Atlanta, and 
Providence, for example, are such that even the 
most disadvantaged Hmong — those lacking 
previous education or English skills — can find an 
entry-level factory job as an assembler or 
machine operator. Typically, these jobs start 
somewhat above the minimum wage (usually 
around $5 per hour), require no previous training, 
and offer full medical coverage. 

In contrast, the economy in Fresno resembles 
what some labor specialists are predicting for 
the U.S. economy as a whole: a two-tiered 
workforce made up of high-paying white collar 
jobs and dead-end minimum wage service jobs. 
Most Hmong don't qualify for the first type of job 
and can't support their families with the second. 

Since a Hmong community can be 
self-sufficient only if its numbers don't exceed 
the supply Oi available jobs, community size is 
also an important factor. Self-sufficient Hmong 
conununities have been able to regulate the flow 
of Hmong newcomers in proportion to economic 
opportunities. 



U*S* Hmong Population, 
by State 

Summer 1988 



California 


58,976 


Wisconsin 


16,456 


Minnesota 


13,700 


Michigan 


2,610 


Rhode Island 


2,178 


Colorado 


1^00 


Washington 


1,182 


QregOD. 


1,130 


Georgia 


823 


Noah Carolina 


818 


Pennsylvania 


750 


Illinois 


702 


Kansas 


600 


Massachusetts 


525 


Ohio 


455 


Iowa 


403 


Texas 


395 


Montana 


390 • 


Nebraska 


366 


Connecticut 


300 


New York 


300 


Oklahoma 


300 


Utah 


168 


Tennessee 


105 


South Carolina 


84 


New Jersey 


70 


Indiana 


65 


Arkansas 


46 


Virginia 


34 


South Dakota 


22 


Source: Office of Refugee Resettlement 
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The extent to which an area offers jobs for 
women is a critical measure of a community's eco- 
nomic independence: Without a second income, 
most large Hmong families can't become self- 
sufficient. Thus, areas with a high rate of 
Hmong employment tend to offer the kinds of jobs 
(most commonly, industrial sewing and electron- 
ics assembly) for which Hmong women are 
qualified. 

A second job adds needM income for a family 
but creates a problem: Who takes care of the 
children? In self-sufficient communities, working 
Hmong couples with young children but without 
an older relative at home typically work differ- 
ent shifts — a strategy most appear to favor over 
child care. In Dallas, Atlanta, and Morganton, 
split shift work is common; in Fresno and Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul, it hardly exists. Thus, the 
availability of split shift work is an important 
factor. 

Areas with high rates of Hmong employ- 
ment are characterized by a relatively low cost 
of housing. Researchers have discussed the mis- 
match between the housing needs of Southeast 
Asian refugees, with their large families, and -^n 
American rental market affected by trends to- 
ward a shrinking U.S. household size. The hous- 
ing problem is especially serious for the Hmong, 
whose families tend to be larger than those of 
other refugee groups. In Minneapolis/St. Pa-.l, 
for example, the shortage of low-cost rental 
housing outside of government subsidized hous- 
ing hinders the transition from welfare to self- 
sufficiency. In contrast, the availability of low- 
cost housing in Providence is a factor in the eco- 
nomic progress of the Hmong there. In Atlanta, 
Dallas, and Morganton, low housing costs have 
allowed a majority of the Hmong ta buy their 
own houses. 

The role of leadership 

Many Hmong communities (and all large 
Hmong communities) have three kinds of lead- 
ers, traditional, kin-based leaders, military 
Icadc. who emerged during the war years, and 
community leaders elected to represent the 
Hmong com*nunity to the American public. The 
extent to which all levels of leadership in a 
Hmong community support the goal of self* 
^sufficiency is an important factor in a communi- 
ty's economic success. In some areas, the influence 
of younger community leaders haj been under- 



mined by cider, more powerful clan and former 
military leaders, some of whom see successful re- 
settlement as secondary — even detrimental — to 
the dream of returning to Laos. 

The b^st example that a Hmong leader can 
provide is to work himself, says Toyo Biddle, 
who points out that one reason the Hmong com- 
munity in Sheboygan, Wisconsin, has a higher 
rate of self-sufficiency than other communities in 
the state is that the Hmong leaders in Sheboy- 
gan are working, and thus serve as role models 
for their people. 

Jer Thao, a Hmong leader in Atlanta, agrees. 
"If the leader works, people will try to follow 
his example," he says. a 

Kue Chaw; 

Leader 

IT took Kue Chaw a year to find a house with 
the right combination of lucky signs. Like many 
Hmor.g, Kue Oiaw believes that the site of a 
house confers good or bad luck on the occupants. 
It's a complicated science— if the terrain resem- 
bles an elephant, for example, then the house 
should sit between the tusk&— but the mam thing 
is to have a clear view of the mountains. By this 
measure, Kue Chaw's house, with its sweeping 
view of the Blue Ridge mountains, is very lucky. 

Determination, rather than luck, explams 
the remarkable success of Kue Chaw and the 40 
Hmong families who have carved out a home for 
themselves in this r^ral North Carolina county 
where few immigrants have settled since the' 
Carsons, Englishes, McDowells, and Pattons ar- 
rived from the British Isles in the 17{X)s. 

Kue Chaw first came to the area in 1978 on 
the last leg of a three week car trip around the 
U.S. One raoming, after three years in Philadel- 
phia, Kue Chaw had packed up his 1977 Chev- 
rolet and set out to see what else America had to 
offer. 

"I had a good job in Philadelphia," says Kue 
Chaw, who was working as an outreach worker 
at the time. "But I couldn't get used to the 
crowds, the noise, the pollution, the fast way of 
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life." And he worried about his IG children, he 
adds, recalling with shock the first tinne he vis- 
ited a high school classroom in Thiladelphia. 
Students sat with their feet propped up on their 
desks, talking to each other, ignoring the teach- 
er — or, worse, talking back. Will my children be 
like that? he wondered. 

The trip took him to nearly every Hmong 
community in the U.S. He wasn't encouraged by 
what he saw; Many of the Hmong he visited 
vvere on welfare, Kving in run-dow n buildings in 
bad neighborhoods. They seemed to spend more 
time talking about iheir lives in Lens and what 
they were going to do when they went back than 
m planning for their future in America. 



mostly at the factories. Local reaction to the 
Hmong has been largely favorable, initial oppo- 
sition to the Hmong from some parts of the con- 
servative, largely white community died down 
as people came to realize that the mountain peo- 
ple from Laos shared many of their values- 
family, hard work, a preference for the rural 
life. 

Kue Chaw shows no sign of slowing down. He 
spends most of his time helping the steady 
tricklo of newcomers, many of whom come to the 
area as part of the ORR-funded planned secor»- 
dary resettlement project, which helps refugees 
relocate from areas of high welfare dependency 
to communities that offer favorable prospects for 



of the Blue Ridge Hmong 



Despite all the evidence that the Hmo.ig 
couldn't adjust to America, Kue Chaw believed 
otherwise. The Hmong were a tough people. 
They could adjust— prosper, even. They just need- 
ed the right place with the right kind of 
leadership. 

To Kue Chaw, McDowell County seemed like 
a good place to start. The area Lad already be- 
come home to a small community of Hmong, spon- 
sored there by a local Baptist church. The moun- 
tains and the rolling foothills and the valleys 
filled with streams reminded Kue Chaw of Laos. 
Land and housing were inexpensive, and there 
were plenty of jobs in furniture, textile, and 
pharmaceutical factories. The people were 
friendly jh a reserved way. They had a way of 
giving a stranger the benefit of the doubt while 
they sized him up. 

Today, ten years after he first passed 
through the area, Kue Chaw is the leader of 
what has become one of the most prosperous 
Hmong communities in the U.S. Most of the 400 
Hmong in the area own their own houses and 
land where they grow vegetables and raise 
chicken and turkeys. A few— Kue Chaw among 
them— have grown rice. Everyone works — 



employment. 

When he visits other areas, Kue Chaw finds 
more and more people interested in his message 
of self-help. Some still talk about about going 
back to Laos, but when they do Kue Chaw has an 
answer. "I tell them that first we must work 
hard and give our children a good education," he 
says. "If some day the situation in Laos changes 
and we can go back, let's go back as teachers, en- 
gineers, nurses, doctors, businessmen." He is 
standing in the back yard between his three 
bedroom brick rambler and a small, white frame 
building where meals are prepared. The Hmong 
don't like to cook where they live, Kue Chaw 
has explained, because of the smell and the 
Sinoke, and in Laos, families who could afford it 
built a separate "cooking house." Behind the 
frame house, there is a vegetable garden and a 
chicken coop. The land also accommodates a 
th.'-d house and two trailers belonging to rela* 
tives. Against .he mountain backdrop, their 
homestead looks more than a little like a small 
Hmong village in the highlands of Laos. 

"But I don't want to go back to fight," says 
the former army captain. "The Hmong have 
fought enough." H 
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FRESNO officials sry that one morning they 
woke up and discovered they had become host to 
the biggest Hmong community in America. They 
aren't exaggerating by much. In mid 1981, there 
were almost no Hmong in Fresno, a city of 280,000 
in California's Central Valley. Two years later, 
12,000 Hmong had settled Ihere^ almost entirely 
through secondary migration. 

Some were drawn by prospects of farming. 
Others came for the warm climate, the low rents, 
and California's generous welfare system. As the 
size of the community grew, many more simply 
came to be with family members. 



training are finding employment as well. 

The special waiver in Fresno County of the 
controversial "100 hour rule" has also helped, 
county officials say. According to the rule, a wel- 
fare recipient who worked 100 hours or more a 
month lost all of his cash assistance and his 
medical benefits. In 1986, California exempted 
refugee families from the rule, but the exemption 
lasted only for a famil/s first three years in the 
U.S. Because of the time limit on the waiver, 
"Refugees dian't want to work when they knew 
at some point down the road they were going to 
lose their benefits." says Velasquez. In 1987, a 



Prospects Brighten in Fresno 



The influx overwhelmed social service agen- 
cies, forced 10 elementary schools into year 
round sessions, and created instant Hmong ghet 
tos in two low-rent neighborhoods. 

They couldn't have come at a worse time: an 
economic recession hit in 1982 with particularly 
brutal force in Fresno, shutting down factories— 
virtually the only source of decent paying jobs for 
Fresno's large blue collar workforce— driving un- 
employ .nent rates up to twice the national aver- 
age. By 1985, nine out of tea Hmong in Fresno 
were on welfare, but still they came, drawn by 
the magnet of family reunification and the de- 
sire to live in a large Hmong conununity. 

'The person who solves the problem of Fres- 
no >vill be declared a genius," said a refugee offi- 
cial in Washington. 

But now, at a time when you'd least expect 
it, the situation in Fresno seems to be improving. 
At a time when the Hmong population there is 
23,000 and growing fast, the welfare rate is drop- 
ping, according to Ernest Velasquez of the Fresno 
county social services department. The drop is 
not dramatic, but it is significant, irom over 80% 
in 1987 to a current rate of 67%. 

One reason, according to local service provid 
ers, is the 2V2-year-old GAIN program, a job 
training and placement program that is ntanda^ 
tory for welfare-dep>endent refugees who have 
been in the U.S. for two years or more. As a result 
of GAIN, more refugees are being placed in jobs 
right away, and a small but mcreasing number of 
graduates from GAIN-funded language and job 



special pilot project in Fresno exempted all fami- 
lies on welfare from the rule. As a result, more 
refugees are willing to make the transition from 
the welfare rolls to the payroll, Velasquez says. 

A third reason for the change is demograph- 
ic, an increasing number of young people in Fresno 
are turning 18 and leaving the welfare rolls. Un- 
der California law, individuals 18 or over are in- 
eligible to receive welfare benefits as depen- 
dents of an a iult on welfare. A small minority of 
young adults are getting married, having chil- 
dren, and rejoining the welfare rolls, county offi- 
cials say, but most are either getting full-time 
jobs or going to school and working part-time. 

Efforts to expand services to the Hmong have 
also jelped. It has taken a while. "Limited so- 
cial services" was how a federally-funded study 
described the situation in 1983, and two years 
later, conditions had improved only slightly. 
The Hmong are the latest in a long succession of 
immigrants to Fresno. The area has over 70 eth- 
nic groups, and almost everyone there, it seems, 
has some hard-scrabble in;migrant story to tell. 
This ethnic diversity explains the remarkable 
tolerance and patience shown towards the 
Hmong and their troubles — in most other places, 
there would have been a backlash, given the ec- 
onomic problems and the size and suddenness of 
the Hmong influx. It also explains why service 
providers havt: had a hard time convincing the 
county govemmci .!iat the Hmong had needs 
that made tlr^m different from other groups in 
F esno. 
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loday that biluation is changing. As part of 
a series of recent county initiatives, 40 Indochi- 
nese refugees have been trained to work in county 
agencies as social workers, health and mental 
health paraprofessionals, an:i community out- 
reach workers, and a program at the de- 
partment of parks and recreation provides 
services in neighborhood community centers 
for home-bound refugees. With a staff of 25 
part time employees, including 21 Indochi- 
1 ese, the Community Outreach Program Ex- 
tension (COPE) provides information and 
referral services and after-school recrea- 
tion programs for children in five neighbor- 
hood sites. In two of the sites, tenant land- 
lord groups have been organized to deal 
with housing problems. Other agencies use 
the sites for ESL classes, health clinics, 
services for the elderly, citizenship class- 
es, family counseling, and coa'^umer/home 
management counseling. In addition to 
these efforts, funded mostly by local tax 
money, the federal government is funding a 
new orientation program for Hmong 
newcomers. 

In the end, prospects for the Hmong in 
Fresno will depend to a largo extent on 
whether the city can revive Fresno's slug- 
gish economy. While unemployment in 
Fresno remains high, local officials say 
they can glimpse the beginning of a light 
at the end of the tunnel: more and more 
companies in Southern California, with es- 
calating rents and wages and a labor short- 
age caused by the government's crackdown 
on undocumented aliens, are turning their 
attention to Fresno, where the rents and 
wages are low and unemployment is high. 

"We don't want the minimum wage, no 
benefits, sweat shop jobs," says John Quir- 
ing of the Fresno County Economic Develop- 
r nt Corporation. "We want jobs that start 
in the five- to six-dollar-an-hour range 
and offer medical coverage." 

What kind of training will these jobs 
require? "Employers tell us not to ^vorry 
about technical training," says Quiring, 
"They say to just give them intensive Eng- 
lish, some basic math, and orientation to 
the workplace." 

All of these changes point to a better 
future for the Hmong in Fresno. ' "here is no 



question in our minds that sooner or later the 
Hmong will be assets to the community," says 
Ernest Velasquez, "They jast need some time and 
help." B 



Hard Work Pays Off 
for Hmong Businessman 

small but growing number of Bmong in Fmno 
have started their ovm busine$$e$. Cha Yang, the 
38-year-old owner of the Hmong Mini-Mart gocery 
store in Fresnor talks about his experiences: 

"I came to the US. in 1978* The first place I 
lived \>(as las Vegas, I didn'^t like it there. It was 
too hot/and I didn't like the gambling— not a good 
place to taise kids* But the tnairt reason I lett was 
they didn't have a good GED program therCr t had 
seven years of education In taos^ and my first goal 
in this country was to get my GED* t wrote to my 
cousin in longBcach [a town in southern Califomial 
and asked him about the GED program there* He 
wrote back and said that tong Beach had a good 
program, go five months later we moved there. I 
studied ESt eight hours a day and GED four hours 
every night After about a year, 1 got my GED* 

In 1980, 1 got a Job as a community worker. I 
liked Long Beach — the weather was good and 1 
liked my |ob. But I wanted to be independent I fig- 
ured out that if you work for someone else your op- 
portunity is limited. So In 1982, 1 decided to start 
my own business* 

I didn't know anyttiing about runnirj n business, 
so I talked to a friend of mine, a Vietnamese busi- 
nessman. He said, 'Axe you ready to work 12 to 16 
hours a day?' I said, 'Yes/ no problem, I'm not 
afraid of h^ird v/ork.' Next thing, i got a book. 
How to Start a Small Business/ and studied it, 

long Beach didn't have n.any Hmong, so I de- 
cided to open my business in Fresno* Also, rent was 
cheaper. I borrowed $35,000 from my relatives in 
Long Beach and in 1982 1 opened my store* This year 
I paid off the loan. 

The most important thing about business is, you 
have to v .-xk hard. I work 12 hours a day, seven 
days a week* And you need patience — it takes a 
long time before you make a profit Even now, I 
don't take home that much/ but I'm independent, 
and thafs what I like,'' 
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Young Adults Face Tough Choices 



PA FOUA was a straight A junior high school 
student in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, when she was 
kidnapped in 1981 by an older Hmong boy from 
another state. A girl who did so well in school 
would make a good wife, he thought. But her 
mother had different plans for Pa Foua and man 
aged to get her back before the marriage took 
place. Today, seven years later. Pa Foua is a 19- 
year old scholarship student at Mt. Holyoke 
College, a prestigious women's college in South 
Hadley, Massachusetts. She i*^ majoring in an- 
thropology and biology, with the intention of be- 
coming the first Hmong woman doctor in 
America. 

Interviews with researchers, educators, and 
Hmong leaders indicate that Pa Foua's high 
scho )1 record, v/hile better than those of most 
other Hmong, is not so unusual. Hmong high 
school students are doing surprisingly well, they 
say. But Pa Foua's success in college makes her a 
member of a disproportionately small elite of 
Hmong students, and an even smaller elite of 
Hmong girls who have managed to make the 
transition from high school to college. 

Perhaps the most surprising finding of a re- 
cent study of Southeast Asian youth in San Die- 
go, California is the academic achievement of 
Hmong secondary school students. The study 
found that the Hmong in San Diego are earning 
belter grades than most other ethnic groups, in- 
cluding native- bom Americans. Among Indochi- 
nesc, they ranked third after Vietnamese and 
Chinese- Vietnamese, in addition to their high 
grades, the Hmong showed good school attc. 
dance, the lowest school dropout rate in the city, 
high math scores on a national standardized 
test, and a low rate of delinquency. 

San Diego State University sociologist Ruben 
Rumbaut, who co authored the study with his 
colleague Kenji Ima, calls the findings "remarka- 



ble," given the high poverty rates and low edu- 
cational levels of Hmong parents and the gener- 
ally accepted link between students' school per- 
formances and their parents' levels of mcome and 
education. 

Although the study found that the Hmong 
are among those most likely to succeed in high 
school, it also discovered that they are among 
those least likely to continue their education be- 
yond high school .2 

"The study shows that iho talent and the 
motivation are there, but after high school, the 
Hmong hit a wall," says Rumbaut. 

One reason is economic. As one of the poorest 
ethnic groups in America, the Hmong are less 
able than others to support their children' edu- 
cation beyond high school. For a Hmong lamily 
on welfare, a child's loss of welfare eligibility 
at 18 further inaeases the economic burden and 
decreases the likelihood of further study. 

But a bigger source of their difficulties, says 
Rumbaut, is the same sourc^ of their achieve- 
ments. Hmong culture itself. Traditionally, the 
authority of Hmong parents is absolute, a trait 
that produces hard-working, obedient students 
who thrive in the structured setting of high 
school but who, after graduation, often flounder 
when faced with the bewildering array of choic- 
es that no previous generation of Hmong ever 
had to make. 

Many Fimong young adults retreat f'-om these 
uncharted wateis to a traditional way of estab- 
lishing status, getting married and having 
children. 

"In Hmong culture, a boy is not a man until he 
has a wife and children," .says a recently mar- 
ried Hmong teenager in Fresno. Pressure to many 
early also comes from grandparents who say 
they want to have great-grandchildren before 
they die. 



The percentage cf Hmung attending college is inaeaMng, huwever. An ORR funded survc) ostimatcd thai in I9ij2 aooiu 3Su 
Hmong students— le^s than S% of the 18 to 24 year old population-- were attending college. A icvont ORR-funded survey puis 
the numbci of Hmcng students in posts<xondar> schools at about 2,000 — approximately 6% of ihe current IS- to 24-year-old popu- 
lation. The college par^npation rate among that age group in the U.S- population as a whole is about 32%. 
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Girls, who traditionally derive all their 
status from marriage and motherhood, feel the 
marriage pressure earlier than boys. 

'if a girl IS 18, many boys think she's too old 
to get married,'' says a 17-year-old single Hmong 
mother in Providence. "I didn't want to get mar- 
ried so early, but I was afraid that if I said no to 
my boyfriend, he would find someone else." She 
adds bitterly, "So I got married and he found 
someone else." She later mentions another reason 
why many girls choose marriage over college; 
"Many Hmong boys don't like a girl with too 
much education. They think they can't control 
them." 



Bitty Mwriiage^ttd tiw 
sexual fdation5l»cfwtat aniiWer 

leepect^ butotheis h^itafe to 

Onmty Di4itttt*JS^«>t^ office 
saysrIDf we1?ellev« in OUs sodely 

mrxii we saijritw^.we will prpte<^ 
Twdiite 1?l$<a^ gixh^ Hl$p4xjic 

protect Hnt03&ggirJi^/^a:^i^* J«a% 

fhepxd{cdaoabf<iftitld^Aiid^ 
that racism?'*' ^ 



The tendency" of girls to marry young puts 
pressure in turn on the boys not to wait too long, 
says Ruth Hammond, an ESL teacher and jour- 
nalist who has written about the Hmong commu- 
nity in Minneapolis/St. Paul. 

"A Hmong man who waits until hJs middle 
or late ZD's to marry might well be deemed too 
old by eligible girls in their teens," she writes in 
a recent article examining the problems of 
Hmong youth in Minneapolis/St. Paul. "And 
there would be few unmarried women of his own 
age to choose from." 

The patriarchal nature of traditional 
Hmong culture also puts the educational future 
of girls at a serious disadvantage. In Hmong 
families, girls are "devalued," says Rumbaut, 
primarily because when a Hmong girl gets mar- 
ried, she leaves her own family and clan and 
pins her husband's. Thus, any investment in a 
daughter's education is seen as benefitting her 
future husband's clan and family rather than 
her own- 
In many cases, however, it is the lack of 
emotional rather than financial support at 
home that drives girls into early marriage. 
Rumbaut cites tlie example of a San Diego 
Hmong girl who lived with her father and 
grandparents. Her mother had died in the refu- 
gee camps, and throughout high school, she had 
taken care of the farruly, doing all the cooking 
and cleaning. Even so, she managed a B+ aver- 
age m her classes and a near-perfect score on the 
verbal section of her college entrance exams. Af- 
ter she won a scholarship to San Diego Univer- 
sity, the family agreed to let her go to college, 
as long as she continued to do the housework at 
home and get a part-time job to make up for the 
income lost when she turned 18 and became inel 
igible for welfare. 

One day during the summer before she was 
to begin college, she met a Hmung boy from 
Merceu, a small town near Fresno. Three days 
later they eloped to Merced and got married. 

"The next time I talked to her, I asked her 
why she did it," Rumbaut says. "She said that 
part of the reason was financial, but a bigger 
reason was emotional. She said that not once in 
all those years of getting up every morning at 
five o'clock and cooking and cleaning for the 
family had anyone ever thanked her for what 
she had done." B 
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